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Our readers will have noticed how much of our 
space has been devoted this year to the Direct Method. 
This has been due to our desire to put before all clas- 
sical teachers as full an account as possible of the 
progress and the claims of a movement which should 
appeal to all who are genuinely interested in the re- 
tention of classical studies in our educational system. 
It is unquestionably true, as is stated by competent ob- 
servers who are not classical teachers, that Latin and 
mathematics are better taught at present than any 
other studies in the school curriculum. But it is 
also true that a more determined assault is now 
being made upon just these subjects than at any 
time before. It is likewise true that classical teach- 
ers themselves, that is, those who are really inter- 
ested in their subject, are not at all satisfied with 
the results of our teaching. Now the Direct Method 
claims to offer a means of avoiding a good deal of 
the admitted waste in our work and to produce bet- 
ter results than our present practice. Such a claim 
should be examined without prejudice, and indeed 
with a disposition to accept rather than to reject. 
I question whether any of the advocates of this 
method would want it to be tried indiscriminately. 
What is needed is adequate trial and discriminat- 
ing judgment. The chief criticism hitherto made 
is that it is not so thorough, that pupils do not 
get as much drill as in the old way. This is said 
also by some who confound the 'direct' with the 
'natural' method, from which it is radically different 
in aim, even if there are certain resemblances. Now 
drill is a matter very largely of the teacher. The 
poor teacher will succeed poorly in this respect, no 
matter what method he employs. Judging from the 
results, as I see them in my teachers' courses, the 
lack of success in this respect is conspicuous, and 
could not well be greater. As a matter of fact 
drill is a particular feature of the Direct Method, 
and is perpetual, the chief difference being that 
it is incidental, and not an object in itself. The next 
objection is that this method demands a better 
equipped teacher. This is emphatically true. The 
teacher must be active, quick, ready, and skilled in 
handling his material. Most teachers are not so. 
But the majority of the more experienced can be 
so, if they desire it. It means hard work, and per- 
sistence. A good many people have the idea that 



the Direct Method aims to teach pupils to speak 
Latin as a modern language. This is not the case. 
It aims to make the pupil use actively, not passively, 
what he has learned, and to learn by using. But 
the fact that Latin is the medium of instruction 
does not mean that the material of instruction is 
the speech of the street. It is the language of the 
Latin the pupil is reading, with the slight addition 
of sufficient apparatus to make question and answer 
possible, if not easy. The pupil trained in this 
way will not be afraid of his own voice when utter- 
ing a Latin word, nor will he be afraid to essay 
conversation should occasion arise, but such power 
is only an incident of the method. 

Many teachers are now calling for a greater use 
of oral Latin in the class-room. This is good, but 
it is not the Direct Method. In this Latin domi- 
nates throughout, it is not merely ancillary to 
English; English is ancillary to it. In many class- 
rooms', moreover, one hears a little labored Latin 
occasionally. This too is not the Direct Method, 
In fact it may be asked whether more harm than 
good is not done by such devices. The pupils are 
stimulated for the moment, but there is no lasting 
effect. No, this new practice requires hard per- 
sistent effort, or the result is worse than nothing. 

But the sense of futility which comes from such 
efforts should not be visited on the Direct Method. 
The only way to act toward that is to see that it 
gets a real trial, not a sham one. 

Nor am I much influenced by the adverse views 
of those who are not willing to take the trouble 
to make this real trial. One who says 'I know' 
from experience is worth a dozen of those who 
speak, merely a priori, or from occasional observa- 
tion. The best way to qualify for judgment is by 
steady trial. 

Meanwhile, no greater misfortune could happen 
to this method, or in fact to Latin teaching in gen- 
eral, than for a large number of teachers to adopt 
it ill-advisedly. No progress would ensue, but a 
far worse condition than at present confronts us. 
Far better for those who believe in it to demon- 
strate their belief. Proof is much better than 
preaching. But the proper conditions for a trial 
should also be given. An executive should not ask 
a teacher to try it, without seeing that the cir- 
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cumstances are the most favorable. This is hard 
to bring about. I have noticed that some ad- 
ministrators call for experiment under circumstances 
which insure failure, while some criticise the method 
for things that it does not claim to do, and make 
sport of what they regard as crudities when they 
themselves would hardly escape such a charge if 
put to the test. 

Give the Direct Method a chance. Don't be so 
satisfied with present conditions that you are un- 
willing to change them, for the chance is that the 
public, as represented by the newspapers, the en- 
lightened administrators, and favorers of the Clas- 
sics generally, will force changes not so nearly to 
our liking as the Direct Method, and that before 
very long. Absit omen. G. L. 



THE DIRECT METHOD AGAIN 1 

As I understand it, we are not concerned in the 
present discussion with the question whether "the 
Direct Method as originally described is now as 
dead as a doof post" (The Classical Weekly 
6.63). To avoid making a caricature of this method 
and then discussing this caricature, it would seem 
fair to accept the definition of those who proclaim 
that they are in favor of it. In The Classical 
Weekly 6.35 its cardinal points were quoted as de- 
fined by one of its most radical adherents. In the 
Proceedings of Jhe New York State Teachers 
Association for 1910, pages 157, 162 we read: 

. . . the essential characteristic of the 'direct 
method' is the fact that, while it is as systematic 
and as definite in its procedure as the old gram- 
matical method, it aims rather at the establishing 
of correct habits of speaking than at the mere 
intellectual acceptance of rules . . . the essential 
feature of this method is to devise a variety of 
exercises by the use of which the foreign language 



1 The principles and motives governing the presentation of 
the matter concerning the Direct Method which appears in 
this issue were set forth clearly in The Classical Weekly 
6.33, Note; 42, Note; 50, Note; 53, Note; 58, Note. 

The papers by Professors Davidsen, Purin, Handschin, 
and Almstedt were written at the invitation of The Classical 
Weekly; it seemed fair to print comments by teachers of 
the Modern Languages who believe in the Direct Method, 
since the letters by Modern Language teachers given in 
6.53, 63, 70 were all, as it happened, in opposition to the 
Method. The letters by Dr. Rouse and Mr. Henry were 
offered by their_ authors some time ago, but have been laid 
aside for this issue. 

I have myself been seeking to give to the Direct Method 
that candid consideration for which Professor Lodge pleads 
in the present issue. Such candid consideration involves 
looking on both sides of the question. Those who so strongly 
advocate the use of the Direct Method in the teaching of 
Latin are themselves responsible for the fact that the dis- 
cussion of their suggestion that the method be applied to 
Latin involves a full examination of the application of the 
method to the Modern Languages, its success or failure there; 
for they argued that, since the method is much in use in 
the teaching of Modern Languages, and, wherever used, is 
successful, it ought to be used in the teaching of Latin 
too. Assuming that the analogy has value, it becomes nec- 
essary for both friends and opponents of the Direct Method 
to discover the facts in connection with the use of the 
method in the teaching of Modern Languages. Therefore, 
at the risk of having my position and motives misunder- 
stood, I have presented some things not altogether favorable 
to the Direct Method, C. K. 



material can be handled without the constant in- 
tervention of the pupil's vernacular. 
To remain within the foreign language as much 
as possible, to imitate it as a model instead of 
comparing it with the vernacular, to teach gram- 
mar inductively, to use other means besides trans- 
lating from or into the foreign language, to dis- 
courage rather than to encourage the psychological 
process of associating a word or construction in 
the foreign tongue with its nearest equivalent in 
the vernacular : if we are willing to call these prin- 
ciples the essentials of" the Direct Method, then, 
indeed, the Direct Method has gained very con- 
siderable ground during the last fifteen years also 
in this country. To speak English in the class-room 
occasionally, to translate, to present grammatical 
rules as facts, wherever there is specific reason for 
it, does not mean to abandon the essential princi- 
ples of the Direct Method. The testimony of a 
rapidly growing number of the best teachers as 
well as of pupils acquainted with both the old and 
the new method leaves no doubt as to which method 
they prefer. The very fact that text-books arranged 
in accordance with these principles are being pub- 
lished and introduced by hundreds of teachers as 
soon as they appear would seem to indicate that 
there is a growing need for such books. I had a 
chance, a few days ago, to read upwards of three 
hundred letters written within the last few months 
by High School and College teachers all over the 
United States, all of whom were in sympathy with 
the principles of the Direct Method. 

School authorities are apt to be even more ex- 
treme than some of the Reformers. The Syllabus 
for the High Schools of the City of New York 
(adopted June, 191 1) states in the very first sen- 
tence of the chapter on Modern Foreign Languages : 

The ultimate aim of the instruction in a modern 

foreign language should be the acquisition of a 

reading and speaking knowledge of that language. 

. . . Therefore the new language itself should be 

the language of the schoolroom. 

Superintendent Maxwell, in his tenth Annual Re- 
port (1908; page 93) says: "Any teaching of a 
modern language which does not result in the 
power to speak the language is obviously misdi- 
rected teaching". The New York State Examina- 
tions Board, on December 2, 1910, unanimously 
adopted a report of its committee on modern lan- 
guage teaching "concerning steps to be taken to en- 
courage the teaching of modern languages as living 
languages". Henceforth, certified teachers sha<l be 
authorized to submit a certificate claiming credit, 
at their own examinations, for proficiency of their 
pupils in the oral use of the foreign language. 

These Boards, whose opinions are, perhaps, not 
altogether to be regarded as negligible, would not 
have inaugurated these reforms, if they believed, 
as Professor Calvin Thomas believes, that "what 



